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AN ORATION. 


| MoDERN infidels have attacked few 
ſubjects, with leſs confideration, than that reſpect- 
ing the creation of the world. As neither the phi. 
loſophy nor antiquity of the Moſaic hiſtory coin- 
cides with their ſpeculative opinions, on this ſubs 
jeQ, they have imbibed the notion, that it is a mere 
fiction, and not worthy ſerious attention. An at- 
tempt to exhibit the falſity of this opinion, and eſ- 
tabliſh the ſcriptural account of the creation, will 
not, it is preſumed, be an unintereſting ſubject. 


Tu numerous abſurd and fanciful hypotheſes, 
adopted both by ancient and modern philoſophers, 
with reſpect to the origin of the world, ſufficient- 
ly prove the neceſſity of revelation on this ſubject. 
Io exhibit even a partial detail of the ſeveral ſyſ- 
tems, would exceed the limits of a moderate vol- 
ume. It will readily be acknowledged, however, 
that a ſummary view, of the moſt important of them, 
will have the double effect of diſplaying their in- 
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cConſiſtencies and abſurdities, and of exhibiting a 
more complete proof of the truth of the Moſaic hiſ- 
tory. 


Tux ſeveral opinions, either of the ancients 
or moderns, on this ſubject, may be compriſed un- 
der one or other of the following three. 


FirsT, That the world is eternal, both as to 
its matter and form, neither having origin, nor be- 
ing liable to corruption. Or 


SzconDLY, That the matter of the world is 
eternal, but not the form. Or 


_. LasTLy, That the world had a beginning, 
and, of courſe, will ſuffer a diſſolution.“ 


IE firſt opinion was openly defended by 
none among the ancients, except ſome Pſeudo-Py- 
thagoreans, Ariſtotle, and ſeveral of Plato's follow- 
ers. Inſtead, however, of affirming, as ſome in our 
own times have done, that the world itſelf is Gop, 
or the ſelf-exiſtent and independent Being, theſe 
philoſophers either barely maintained, that it was 
neceſſary ſomething ſhould be eternal, which is all 
ſeveral of the Pythagoreans prove; or, that the 
world is an © eternal voluntary emanation from the 
all wiſe and ſupreme cauſe,” which was the o- 
pinion of many Platoniſts ; or, that the world eter- 


vide Pr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes 
of Gob, p. 32, &c. Lond. 1728. 


g. 
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nally and neceſſarily flows from the energy of the di- 
vine nature, which appears to have been the opin- 
ion of Ariſtotle.* In this, he was joined by ſome 
learned Mohammedans, particularly al Farabi, al 
Kendi, Ebn Sina, and Ebn Roſhd, who were de- 
nominated Dahrians or Eternalifts. This dogma 
was, likewiſe, embraced by Origen, and, in the ſixth 
century, was permitted to be openly taught in A- 
lexandria, by Ammonius. Some modern philoſo- 


phers, who maintain the eternity of the world, do 


not heſitate to affirm, that the material univerſe, 
with the 'erder and mode of exiſtence of every part of 
it, is ſelf-exiſtent, and the only ſupreme Deity. 
This was the opinion of Spinoza, which, indeed, 
had been before partially adopted by Xenophanes, 
the founder of the Eleatic ſect, Parmenides, Meliſ- 
ſus, Zeno of Elea, the elder Pliny, Stilpo, and the 
Megaric philoſophers, Strato of Lampſacus, Alex- 
ander the Epicurean, ſome Japaneſe and Moham- 
medan ſects, likewiſe, ſome heretical chriſtians 
Amalric, David of Dinant, and the learned Peter 
Abelard. But none of them proceeded fo far, and 
adopted ſuch a complete ſyſtem, as Spinoza.f 


THe ſecond opinion was, that the materials of 
the world were eternal, but put into their preſent 
order, by principles merely mechanical, or diſpoſed 


* Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 25 n 


+ Coſmogony prefixed to the Univerſal Hiſtory. Clarke's 


Dem. p. 26. 
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by an intelligent mind. The firſt of theſe opinions 
was the coſmogony of ſome ſects among the Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians, Babylonians, and a few of the 
ancient Pagan poets, likewiſe of Leucippus, De- 
mocritus and Epicurus, the reputed inventors of 
the atomic ſyſtem. This ſuppoſed, that all things 
were produced from an infinite number of atoms, 
which, having been inceſſantly moving from all 
eternity, in infinite ſpace, happened, at length, by 
a fortuitous concourſe, to ſettle into the preſent 
ſyſtem of thiags.* This phyſiology does not ap- 
pear to have been unknown before, for Anaximan- 
der, Ariſtrophanes, Empedocles, Heraclides, Aſ. 
clepiades, Diodorus, and Metrodorus Chius, main- 
tained, that indiviſible particles, or an infinite firſt 
matter, is the principle of all things.F The atomic 
ſyſtem has been embraced by ſeveral moderns, 
among whom are Gaſſendi, Deſcartes, and the 
Mohammedan ſcholaſtic divines. The ſecond 
opinion was: adopted by Hippaſus, Hippocrates, 
| Heraclitus, Diogenes of Apollonia, the Stoicks, the 
Pandits in India, the Sufis and other learned men 
in Perſia, ſome ſects among the Chineſe, the Si- 
ameſe, and the later Jews, who, holding the eter- 
nity of matter, ſuppoſed it to be the only ſubſtance, 
and inveſted with reaſon. Thales, Pherecydes, Py- 


” 


* Epicurus held no principle but the atoms themſelves, Democri- 
tus ſuppoſed they were animated. 
; Sa, * Hiſt, Coſmogony, p. 40. Lond. 174%. Cudworth's 
t. 
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| thagoras,* Timæus Locris, Archytas, Anaxagoras, 
who firſt, among the Grecian philoſophers, held an 
intelligent being diſtin from matter, Ariſtotle, 
Archelaus, and Plutarch, f maintained, that there 
were two diſtin coeternal principles, God and 
MarrzR. Ariſtotle ſuppoſed, that the world was 
governed by an unlimited number of forms, qual- 
ities, and other imaginary beings. This opinion 
was ſupported by Hermogenes, and other ancient 

pretenders to chriſtianity, and it prevailed till it was 
ſupplanted by Deſcartes, who introduced the atomic 
philoſophy.|| In none of theſe ſyſtems, which are 
extremely various and contradictory, is it admitted 
that Gop is able to create matter, it muſt, then, 


* Pythagoras held, that the two ſelf-exiftent principles were a 
monad, or unity, and a dyad, or duality. By the firſt, it is gene- 
rally thought, he intended Gon, or an active and intelligent mind; 
by the ſecond, ſome — he meant a dzmon or a maleficent be- 
ing, others, matter itſelf, He affirmed, that all things were formed 
according to the proportion of numbers. The following is a ſpeci- 
men of his proportions, and the principles, on which was founded the 
muſical ſyſtem of all nations. If a ſtring be divided into two, three, 
and four parts, in each half there will be an octave of the whole— 
in the three fourths, its fourth—in the two thirds, its fifth. The OC» 
tave, then, will be as one to two—the fourth, as three to four—and 
the fifth, as two to three. The importance of this proportion in« 
duced ſucceeding philoſophers to give to the numbers 1, 2, 5 4, the 
name of the /acred quaternary. Anacharſis* Travels. Vol. III. 


. 30. 

F. Plutarch, Numenius, and Atticus, in order to account for the 
origin of evil, ſuppoſed, that the chaos, or IS matter, was ani- 
mated by a vicious being. It appears, therefore, that they held a 


0 
third ſelf- exiſtent, and eternal principle. Some mongrel chriſtians, 
as the Marchionites, Manichæans, and Paulicians, maintained, that 
there were two ſelf-exiſtent Gods a good and a bad. They held, 
that it was impoſſible, in any other way, to account for the exiſtence 
of vice. Univ. Hill. p. 62, 63, Coſmog. 

4 Travels of Anacharſis, Vol. III. ch. 26. 

This was ſucceeded by the Newtonic. 
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have exiſted from eternity, as a paſlive ſubje& of 


all the operations of Goo, or, it is a ſelf-exiſtent 


being. The firſt ſuppoſition neceſſarily implies the 
contradiction of two ſelf-exiſtent beings : The ſec- 
ond, that it is impoſſible to conceive matter to be, 
or not to be, in any way diſtin& from what it now 
is, without a contradiQtion,* 


Tx laſt opinion, that the world was abſolutely 
created, and is liable to diſſolution, was held by the 
ancient Tuſcans or Etrurians, the Druids, the Per- 
ſian Magi, the old Hindu Brahmans and modern 
Bramins, the Chineſe, the Mohammedans, ſome of 
the Japaneſe, and ſeveral of the American Indians. 


THz Chineſe have been viewed as a refined peo- 
ple, yet they exhibit the following account of the 
creation ;—That one Tayn, who lived in heaven, 
and was celebrated for his wiſdom, diſpoſed the 
parts of the world into their preſent order—that he 
created, from nothing, the firſt man Perſon, and his 
wife Panſone—that this Panſon, by a power from 
Tayn, created another man, called Tanhom, who 
was a great naturaliſt, and thirteen men more, by 
whom the world was peopled, till after confidera- 
ble time the ſky fell upon the earth, and deſtroyed 


In the ſtatement, which I have given, of the opinions of the 
Grecian philoſophers, I have mentioned thoſe only, which my 
openly taught. They generally held it lawtul, for the public good, 
to ſay one thing when they thought another. Hence many held a 
double doctrine, which they called the External and Internal. For 
a particular view of ſeveral of their twofold doftrines, fee Dr. Mar- 
burton's Divine Legation of Moſes ; Book III. ſectiont 2 and 3. 
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them all ;} but that the wiſe Tayn afterwards crea- 
ted another man, whoſe name was Lotziram, who 
had two horns, and an odoriferous body, from 
which proceeded ſeveral men and women, who 
ſtocked the world with its preſent inhabitants.f 
Some of the Brahmans, if we may credit a late 
writer, & affirmed, that the Almighty knocked the 
world into exiſtence by a great cane. Many of the 
Hindu Pandits, and Perſian Sufis feign, that an im- 
menſe ſpider was the firſt cauſe of all things. They 
allege, that ſhe wove the web of the univerſe, 
and diſpoſed it with great art, Ever ſince it was 
completed, ſhe has placed herſelf in the centre of 
her work, and directed every motion. When ſhe 
ſhall have ſufficiently pleaſed herſelf in regulating 
the web, ſhe will draw all the threads ſhe had ſpun 
out, into herſelf, at which time all things will van- 
iſn.— The Mohammedans inform us, that the 
<« firſt things, which were created, were the Throne 
&« of God, Adam, Paradiſe, and a great Pen, with 
* which Gop wrote his decrees—that the Throne 
% was carried about upon angels' necks, whoſe 
heads were ſo large, that birds could not fly, in 
* a thouſand years, from one ear to the other 
„that the heavens were propped up by the moun- 


Stackhouſe's Hiſtory of the Bible, Lib. 1. c. 1. 
Lord, on the Banian religion. 


ö Here we obſerve an evident alluſion to the deluge. 
U Univ. Hiſ. P · 48, Coſmog. 
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<« tain Koff—that the ſtars were firebrands, thrown 
<« againſt the devils, when they invaded heaven— 
« that the earth ſtands upon the top of a great 
& cow's horn—that this cow ſtands upon a white 
% ſtone—this ſtone upon a mountain, and this 
“ mountain upon” nobody © knows what.”* 


How different are all theſe accounts from 
what is recorded by Moſes, whoſe hiſtory is eaſily 
comprehended, comporting with the dignity of 
God, and not inconſiſtent with the principles of 
true philoſophy. Were we to conſider Moſes 

merely as an hiſtorian, without any ſupernatural 
powers, were we to judge of his accounts at“ the 
& bar of reaſon, and to wave the circumſtance of 
their antiquity, there would, notwithſtanding, be 
a credibility attached to them, of which all others 
are deſtitute, © We cannot,“ ſays Stackhouſe, 
5 without admiration, ſee a perſon, who had none 
of the ſyſtems before him, which we ſo much 
value, giving us a clearer idea of things, in the 
% way of an eaſy narrative, than any philoſopher, 
„with all his hard words, and new invented 
terms, has yet been able to do, and, in the com- 
« paſs of two ſhort chapters, compriſing all that 


* Stackhoufe. The Mohammedans, likewiſe, hold, that Gop 
drew out of Adam all his poſterity at once, and covenanted with 
them, that they ſhould acknowledge him to be their Lord. They 
ſay that all theſe people were actually aſſembled, in the form of pil- 
mires, near Mecca or Dahia, in India; and, “ after they had, in the 
« preſence of angels, as witneſſes, confeſſed their dependence on 
« Gop; they were again cauſed to return into the loins of their 
„ great anceſtor,” — ch. . Univ. Hist. p. 97. Coſmeg. 
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c has been advanced with reaſon, even from his 
e own time to this very day.” Had Moſes, in- 
deed, made free uſe of philoſophical phraſes, ſuch, 
for inſtance, as globular and angular particles— 
centripetal and centrifugal forces—the mundane 
or ſolar ſyſtem—the atmoſpheres of comets*—the 
earth's diurnal and annual motions, and the ſun's 
reſt, his obſervations might, poſſibly, have been 
more agreeable to ſome theoriſts ; © but theories, 
ſays a writer, © depend, in a great meaſure, upon 
* the humor and caprice of an age, which is ſome- 
times in love with one, and ſometimes with a- 
* nother.” 


IT may not be improper, in this part of our 
ſubject, to give ſuch an explanation of the hiſtory 
of Moſes, as appears moſt agreeable to the letter of 
it, and the principles of philoſophy.} 


Genes1s, ch. i. v. 1. In the beginning Gov 
created the heaven and the carth. 


IT cannot be inferred from this expreſſion, 
that the whole ſtarry heavens were created at the 
ſame time with this earth. It is, indeed, probable, 
from the relation, which the ſun and planets, with 
their ſatellites, bear to each other, that they were 


* Mr. Whiſton ſuppoſes, that the primitive chaos, from which 
the earth was formed, was the atmoſphere of a comet. He did not, 
probably, reflect, that this atmoſphere is not obſcure, but pellucid. 

+ The following paraphraſe and ſeveral other additions have been 
made to the Oration, ſince if was delivered. 


A : 
be 
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all created at the ſame time,“ and in the ſame man- 


ner, from ſo many chaotic mafles.F But other ſyſ- 
tems might have been made, many thouſand years 
before ours. By the word heaven, Moſes unquel- 
tionably intended, either the ſpace circumſcribed 
by the path of Herſchell, or that of the moſt diſ- 
tant comet in our ſyſtem, or, which is molt likely, 
the upper region of the air. The word is uſed, in 
this laſt ſenſe, in many paſſages of ſcripture. 


V. 2. And the earth was without form, and 
void; and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep ; 
and the Spirit of Gop maved upon the face of the 
Walters. 


* Many philoſophers, however, have adopted different opinions. 
Dr. Burnet ſuppoſes, that all the celeſtial bodies, including the ſun 
and planets, were made Jong before the earth. Without any evi- 
dence, he thinks that matter was, originally, under different laws 
from what it now is— Buffon places the chaos, from which the earth 
was made, in the ſun, but does not inform us, why the ſun was cre- 
ated, when there were no bodies for it to enlighten.—//þ:/on holds, 
that the ſun, moon, and ſtars are all more ancient than the earth. 
The fix days of the creation, he thinks, were fix years, the earth 
having had no diurnal rotation, till after the apoſtacy. But it is eaſy 
to ſee, that the ſolar ſyſtem would have been very imperfe& without 
the planet upon which we live, and we are not warranted, by phi- 
loſophy, to ſuppoſe, that the moon was created before the earth. 
Farther, if the earth did not move upon its axis, the immoderate de- 
grees of heat and cold would have been deſtruc ive both to plants 
aad animals, 

+ It we ſuppoſe, with many, that the ſun and planets were made 
out of the chaos of Moſes, we muſt reject the laws of gravitation, and 
place the earth in the centre of the ſyſtem. | 

+ From theſe two paſſages in the book of Job, Where waſt thou 
*vhen 1 laid the foundations of the earth Ihen the morning flars 

Sang tegether, and all the ſons of Gon ſhonted for joy? {ch. xxxviii. 
Us. 4, 7+) it has been, with ſome propriety, inferred, that both ſtars 
and angels were made before the formation of the earth. But it 
muſt be acknowledged, that this is not complete proof ; for the 
morning ſtars might ſing together, and the ſons of Go mont for 
joy, on account of their own creation, and that of the earth, at the 
e time. A 
|| See Gen. i. 20; vü. 11; Job xxxvili. 29, 37, &c. 
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Moss here deſcribes the original confuſed 
ſtate of matter, and, as a preparatory ſtep for its de- 
ſigned diſpoſition and order, the moving of the 
Spirit of Gop upon the waters. By the Spirit of 
God, ſome underſtand a violent wind, ſent to dry 
the waters ; Grotius and others ſuppoſe, it was the 
third perſon in the Trinity; and Dr. Cudworth,* 
that plaſtic nature, which was ſubſervient to Gop, 
at this time, and which gave a kind of a vivifying 
virtue to the whole chaotic maſs. 


Tux woRK OF THE FIRST DAY. V. 3. And 
Gop ſaid, Let there be light ; and there was light. 
4. And Gov ſaw the light, that it was god: and 
Go divided the light from the darkneſs. 5. And 
God called the light Day, and the darkneſs he called 
Night : and the evening and the morning were the 

feſt day 


Tu deſcription, which Moſes here, and in 
the following verſes, gives of the viciſſitudes of day 
and night, before he informs us of the creation of 
the ſun, has generally been conſidered, by philoſo- 
phers, as the moſt objectionable part of his hiſtory. 
But if we examine this difficulty, with attention, we 
ſhall find that Moſes was a more accurate philoſo- 
pher than is frequently imagined. If we ſuppoſe 
that the ſun was not created till the fourth day, we 
may conclude, with Abarbinel, a learned Jew, that 


© Intell. Syſtem, p. 148, 149. 
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the previous light was the Shechinah ; or, with Dr. 
Patrick, thoſe fiery particles, which the Almighty 
produced, as the great inſtrument for the prepa- 
ration of the reſt of matter, and which, being 
collected together, moved round the earth in twen- 
ty-four hours, or, being diſperſed through the whole 
univerſe, were excited by Gop himſelf. It is not 
unfrequently maintained, that the ſun is the only 
fountain of light, from which all luminous parti- 
cles are emitted. But it appears from experiment, 
that light, if properly excited, may be made to ap- 
pear in midnight darkneſs. This is a certain proof, 
that i: exiſts in darkneſs before it is excited, and, 
that it is rendered viſible by being excited.“ We 
may rationally conclude, therefore, that it exiſts dif. 
fuſed through the whole viſible ſyſtem of things, 
being agitated, or put in motion, by the ſun and 
that it could not be made to appear, without this 
previous exiſtence, if the hemiſphere ſhould be fill- 
ed with ſuns. Upon this hypotheſis, light might 
have been created on the firſt day, and God, alone, 
might have been the exciter, till the ſun was pro- 
duced. 


Bur there appears to be no neceſſity of reſort- 
ing to ſuppoſitions of this kind. It 1s certainly, 


A candle may be ſeen, in a dark night, at the diſtance of three 
miles. But it is not n that ſuch a ſmall body can furniſh 
a ſufficient quantity of li : 
ameter. It is more probable, that the particles, in that ſpace, are 
excited by the candle. See the treatiſe on the creation, in Watſon's 
T heological Tracts. „ 4 


ght to fill a ſpherical ſpace ſix miles in di- 
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much more rational to conelude, from the connex- 
ion between all the bodies in the ſolar ſyſtem, that 
the ſun and moon were in exiſtence from the com- 
mencement of the creation, but could not be ſeen 
the three firſt days, on account of the vapours, and 
heterogeneous particles, with which the air was 
filled. It is likely, that their light gradually in- 
creaſed until the fourth day, when theſe particles 
had ſo far ſubſided, that they began to appear, 
which may be the reaſon why they are ſaid to have 
been made at that time. 


THz WORK OF THE SECOND DAY. V. 6. 
And Gon ſaid, Let there be a firmament in the midſt 
of the waters ; and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. 7. And Gop made the firmament, and 
divided the waters, which were under the firma- 
ment, from the waters, which were above the firma- 
ment : c. | | 


THz atmoſphere muſt have been in ſome meaſ- 
ure cleared the firſt day, at leaſt, the groſſer parts 
of matter muſt have ſubſided, otherwiſe, the rays 
of light could not have pierced it. But it was ſo 
far perfected on this day, as to be rendered capable 
of ſupporting clouds. The waters above the firm- 
ament, were, probably, thoſe in the clouds, as thoſe 
under it, were the waters upon the earth. 


Tur THIRD DAY's wokk. V. 9. And Co 
ſaid, Let the waters under the heaven, be gathered 
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together unto one place, and let the dry land appear : 
and it was fo. 10. And Gop called the dry land 
Earth, and the gathering together of the waters called 
he Seas : and Gop ſaw that it was good. 11. And 
Cop ſaid, Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb 
yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 

Hit kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf upon the earth and 
it was ſo, &c. | 


TEE firſt part of this day was employed in 
gathering the waters, which covered the whole 
earth, into ſeas, lakes, &c. in order that the dry 
land might appear. Dr. Patrick* ſuppoſes, that 
this was effected by an earthquake, which raiſed 
the earth, and made caverns for the waters to run 
into. This he argues from an expreſſion in P/aln 
civ. 7; At thy rebuke they (i. e. the waters) fled : at 
the voice of thy thunder, they haſted away ; likewiſe 
in Job xxxviii. 10, And brake up for it, (i. e. for 


the ſea) my decreed place, and ſet bars and doors. 


Mr. Whiſton is of opinion, that it was occaſioned 
by the different denſity and ſpecific gravity of the 
ſeveral columns of the earth, which had been grad- 
ually ſinking from the beginning of the creation, 
and ſome of which ſunk much lower than others. 
To this cauſe he altogether aſcribes the inequality 
of the ſurface of the earth, and, for a proof of the 
truth of it, ſays, that mountainous columns are not 
ſo denſe and ponderous as others. 


* Commentary «pon verſe 9. 
+ Theory of the Earth, Book 2, 


re 
ſe 
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I ux laſt part of this day's work, was the pro- 
duction of vegetables. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
the fecundity of the earth, at that time, was ſuffi- 
cient for ſuch a growth. in a day, as is deſcribed. 
It will be allowed, that Gop formed the ſeeds of 
vegetables, and this rapid vegetation, may, with 
equal propriety, be referred to his divine interpoſi- 
tion. 


THE WORK OF THE FOURTH DAY. V. 14. 

And Gop ſaid, Let there be lights, &c. 16. And 

Gor made two great lights : the greater light to rule 

the day, and the leſſer light to rule the night : he 
made the ſtars alſo, &c. 


Fox an explanation of what is here ſaid with 
regard to the ſun and moon, ſee what has been ob- 
ſerved reſpeCting light. 


From the expreſſion, he made the ftars alſo, 
it has been inferred, that the ſun, moon and ſtars 
were all made at the ſame time. But the words he 
made, are an interpolation, there being nothing in 
the Hebrew to warrant them. They were, proba- 
bly, placed, at firſt, in the margin of our bibles, and 
afterwards crept into the text. The Hebrew word 
MX) ſhould be tranſlated rogether with. The literal 
meaning of this paſſage, then, is, that the /e/er light, 


C 
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or the moon, is to rule the night, together with the 
ftars.* 


THE FIFTH DAY's WORK.. V. 20, And 
Gop ſaid, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may 
fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 
21. And Gon created great whales, aud every liv- 
ing creature that moveth, which the waters brought 
forth abundantly after their kind, and every winged 
fowl after his kind, &c. 


AFTER deſcribing the formation of the inani- 
mate world, Moſes proceeds to the animate, and 
begins with fiſh and fowl, the inferior kinds of an- 
imals, both of which were produced, this day, from 
the waters. The great congruity between theſe 
animals ſhews, that they had the ſame original. 
They are both oviparous, which makes them more 
fruitful than beaſts, and there is a reſemblance be- 
tween their method of ſwimming and flyingf. 
The word B»2N, tranſlated great whales in the 21ſt 
verſe, means ſeveral kinds of great fiſh, It is ren- 
dered crocodiles in ſeveral places in ſcripture.f 


T HE WORK OF THE LAST DAY. V. 24. 
And Gop ſaid, Let the earth bring forth the living 


Dr. Nicholls“ conference with a Theiſt, Vol. I. 

＋ In Gen, ii. 19, it is faid, that Gop formed the fowls of the air 
out of the ground. The Jews reconcile this, with what is ſaid above, 
by ſuppoſing, that fiſh an] fowl were formed out of ſoft mud, in 
which there 1s a mixture of both elements. Calmet ſays, the paſſage 
in the 20th verſe of this chap, may be rendered, and let the fowl fly, 


&c. Univ, Hiſt, 
＋ Patrick on Gen. i. 21. 
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creature after. his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, 
and beaft of the earth, after his kind : and it was 
ſo, fc. 26. And Gop ſaid, Let us make man in 

cdu image, after our likeneſs ; and let them have do- 
minion over the fiſh of the ſea, &c. 


 Mosss diſtributes the animals, which were the 
firſt part of this day's work, into three kinds.— 
1. Beaſts, by which he intended all wild beaſts - 
2. Cattle, or tame and domeſtic animals; and, 
laſtly, creeping things, which include all reptiles, 
inſeQs, &c. 


Tre laſt, and nobleſt work, was the crea- . 
tion of man, This was attended with a peculiar 
degree of ſolemnity. There appears to have been 
a previous conſultation, as it were, of the holy 
Trinity,“ concerning the creation of a being, who” 
was to bear the image of Gop, and to be capable 
of immortality. On the fame day, woman was 
formed out of the ſide of the man, who had been 
caſt into a deep fleep for that purpoſe. This origi- 
nal was probably choſen, © to denote the obliga- 


The expreſſion, Let us make man, &c. has ally been 
conſidered among chriſtians, as a plain intimation of a plurality of 
perſons in the Godhead, A different conſtruction, however, has 
not n. been put upon it. The Jews are of opinion, that 
Gor addreſſed himſelf, at that time, to . 5 But if they were 
chen created, it is not likely that they would have been employed 
in the making of man; © who was not made in their image, but in 
the image of Gov.” Others ſuppoſe, that it was a majeſtic form 
of ſpeech, it being very common for kings and princes to = in 
the plural number. But this cuſtom was much later than the days 
of Moſes. Indeed, it was not known till about four or five centu- 
nies before our æra. Patrict's Com. Stackhouſe*s Hiſt. 
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« tions to the ſtricteſt friendſhip and ſociety, to be- 
« get the ſtrongeſt love and ſympathy” between 
them, © as parts of the ſame whole; and to re- 
% commend marriage to all mankind, as founded in 
cc nature, and as the reunion of man and woman.“ 


Some philoſophers pretend, that the fecundi- 
ty of the primitive earth, and the influence of the 
ſun, will ſufficiently account for the production of 
plants and animals, without recurring to a divine 
power. But obſervation has fully proved, that 
there can be no ſuch thing as * equivocal genera- 


+ Some writers affirm, that the variety of complexion and figure, 
in the human ſpecies, is a ſtrong proof that mankind did not de- 
ſcend from one pair. But it 1s generally agreed by philoſophers, 
that this variety is owing to climate, and the ſtate of ſociety. dy 4 
"who are not ſatisfied that theſe are the true cauſes, are referred to Dr. 
S. S. Smiths learned diſſertation upon this ſubjet?, It is farther ar- 

ued, from the circumſtance of Cain's going to the land of Nod 
is building a city there, &c. that there muſt have been great num- 
bers of people, at that time, who could not have ſprung from Adam, 
But Adam might have had many children beſide thoſe mentioned in 
ſcripture. Moſes did not intend to give an account of all his de- 
ſcendents, but of thoſe, only, who were moſt remarkable, and whoſe 
hiſtory was neceſſary to be known, in order that the geneal 
might be preſerved. According to the genera] computation, A l 
was ſlain in the 129th year of Adam's life: For it is expreſsly ſaid, 
that Seth was born in the 130th year; and as he was appointed in- 
flead of Abel, and was, therefore, to be a comfort to his diſconſolate 
parents, it is likely that he was born the year after his death. 80 
that Cain muſt have left his own country, in the 129th year of the 
world, at which time, there might have been, at leaſt, one hundred 
thouſand ſouls upon the face of the earth. Stackhoyſe, If we ſup- 
pole, that Adam and Eve had no other ſons than Cain and Abel, in 
the 2 128, yet they had daughters, to whom theſe two were, un- 
ueſtionably, both married. See Gen. v. 4. If we {uppole, that 
ey were married in the 21ſt year of the world, they might eaſily 
have had 8 children in the 28th year. In the 56th year, there 
Poon have proceeded from them in a direct line, 64 perſons—1n the 
84th, 512—1n the 112th, 4096, and in the 124th, 16,384. It to 
theſe be added the other children deſcended from Cain and Abel, 
their children, and grand - children, we ſhall bare, in the 124th year, 
atleaſt 300,000 men, without including women and children. 
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time, might have been preſented with a more com- 
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tion of even the meaneſt animal or plant.“ f It 
muſt, therefore, be allowed, that both vegetables 
and animals were created by a ſupernatural power, 
who uſed the earth and water only as the matter 
from which he formed their parts. 


Ir is ſaid to be a derogation from the power and 
dignity of Go, to imagine that he ſhould be ſo long 
in the work of creation. Such a being, it is affirm- 
ed, would ſpeak the univerſe into exiſtence at once. 
But it is very rational to ſuppoſe, that he employed 
ſo long a period, becauſe he conſidered it as beſt for 
the inſtruction, both of angels and men.“ Angels, 
who were, unqueſtionably, created before this 


plete view of the perfections and attributes of Gop, 
by behold ing the work of creation, than they oth- 
erwiſe could have had; and the detail given by 
Moſes of this work, while it furniſhes us with a full 
and comprehenſive diſplay of his glory, fills us with 
wonder and admiration, By the employment of 
ſix days in creating the world, it ſeems to be im- 
plied, that the Almighty neceſſitated himſelf to con- 
tinue this work ſo long, in order that he might ex- 
hibit himſelf a © divine example of weekly labor 
and ſabbatical reſt,” and, in this manner, more ef- 
fectually convince mankind of their obligation to 

obſerve the ſabbath, | | 


+ See, on this ſubject, Dr. Clarke's Dem. of er and Atri- 
butes of God, Vol. 1. prop. 9. 
®* Stackhouſe L. 1. c. 1. 
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IT is not improbable, that a revelation might 
have been made to Adam of the manner, in which 
the world was formed, which, without doubt, 
would be tranſmitted to his poſterity, If 
Moſes, then, had not given a juſt account, 
the Iſraelites, inſtead of receiving it as true, 
would have immediately detected its falſity, 
and pronounced the author an impoſtor. The 
length of men's lives previouſly to Moſes, rendered 
tradition the certain vehicle of information. Ac- 
counts, as far back as the origin of man, might 


have been conveyed by ſeven perſons from Adam 
to Moſes. Methuſelah converſed with Adam and 


Noah, Shem with Noah and Abraham, Iſaac with 
Abraham and Joſeph, and Amram with Joſeph and 
Moſes.* So that many living, in the time of Mo- 
ſes, might have judged of the fidelity of his hiſ- 
tory. 
Tux credibility of the Moſaic coſmogony is, 
farther, very amply eſtabliſhed by collateral evi- 
dence. We are furniſhed with the following hea- 
then fragments, among many others, in which are 
exhibited ſeveral of the ſentiments of Moſes, on 
this ſubject. g 


The account of the longevity of the firſt people in the world 

is confirmed by Heſiod, Hecateus, Hellanicus, Acuſilaus, Ephorus, 
Nicholas, Manetho, the author of the Egyptian hiſtory, Beroſus, 
Mochus, and Heſtæus, who wrote, that anciently men lived a chou- 
land years. Feſep. Ant. Lib. 1. cap. 4. 
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Tux EOVPTIANSs, as Diodorus Siculus* in- 


forms us, affirmed, that the heavens and earth 


were, at firſt, in one lump, mixed and blended 
together in the ſame maſs. 


In the beginning, ſays OxpHkus, f the heaven 
was made by God, and in the heaven there was a 
chaos or dark night, which covered all things un- 
der heaven. This poſition agrees with that of Mo- 
ſes ; In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth, and the earth was without form and void, or a 
chaos, and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. 
He further declared, that there was a certain incom- 
prehen/ible and invi/ible being, the higheſt and moſt 
ancient of all things, and the-maker of the univerſe 
that the earth was inviſible, in conſequence of the 
darkneſs upon it, but that the light broke forth 
through the heaven, and illuminated the whole 
creation. This light, he affirms, was the incompre- 
henſible being himſelf, whoſe name, as revealed by 
an oracle, was counſel, light, and the giver of life, 
which three names manifeſt the one and the ſame 
power of this inviſible Gop. He, likewiſe, declar- 
ed, that man was formed out of the earth, by the 
fame Deity, and received from him a rational ſoul, 
as Moſes has related. He alſo wrote, in another 
place, according to Timotheus, that all things were 
; ; — lived in Thrace. He was a celebrated poet, and the 
inventor of muſic in Greece. He flouriſhed about 1100 years B. C. 


+ Shuckford's Connexion of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory, Vol. x. 
p. 4a, Pref. Lond. 1743. 
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made by one Godhead of three names, and that this 
God is all things. He affirmed, that what he de- 
livered on this ſubject, he received from Phcebus or 
Titan, and that it was not his own invention. 


SANCHONIATHON, as appears from Euſebius, 
affirmed, that there was, at firſt, a dark and confu- 
ſed chaos, from which all things were made. This 
chaos, he ſaid, was put into a ferment, by a dark 
and windy air, which he called avewos noariz, or 
Kol-Pi-Jah, that is, the wind or breath of the voice 
of the mouth of the LoxD. In this, ſays, Shuck- 
ford, he very emphatically expreſſes God's mak- 
ing all things with a word; and intimates, alſo, 
« what the Chaldee paraphraſt inſinuates from the 
„ words of Moſes, that the chaos was put into its 
“ firſt agitation by a ſtrong wind.” He begins 
mankind from two mortals, Protagonus and Aon.“ 


ANAXAGORAS, as Laertius informs us, began 
one of his books thus; All things exiſted from 
eternity, in the primitive maſs : an intelligent agent 

imparted activity to this maſs, and brought it into 
order. In another place he ſays, © The beginning 
e of all things is o vovs, the Mind, who is the cauſe 
and Lord of the whole world, who gave order 


l Univerſal Hiſtory, p. 33, Colm. 
Bedford's Scripture Chronology. Shuckford's Connexion. 
All, which Sanchoniathon gives us —__ the Coſmogony, was 
taken from the genuine works of Thoth. / 
Lib. III. Sec. 4. Sanchoniathon wrote about 1000 vears B. C. 
+ Anacharfis Travels, Lib. 30. Anaxagoras flouriſhed about 
430 years B. C. 


araurton's Div. Leg. 
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« to things in diſorder, motion to things immove- 
« able, diſtinction to things confuſed, and beauty 
ec te things deformed.””* 


ALL things, ſays Ar1sToTLE, were in one 
maſs, for a great length of time, but an intelligent 
agent put them in motion and thus ſeparated them 
from one another. f Ro 


Maximus TyRlus aſſerts, that all nations had 
a conſtant tradition, that there was one ſupreme 
Gov, the cauſe of all things. 


Linus mentions, that, at firſt, all things were 
confuſed. || 


ErxicHARMuSS and ſeveral of the PLArox- 
188 affirm, that all things were made by the aoyog, 
or word of Gov. The following paſſage of Au Al- 
RIC is particularly obſervable ; *All things, which 
ever exiſted, were made by the reaſon or word, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Heraclitus : That ſame 
word or reaſon the Barbarian intends, which, in the 
beginning, ſet all things in order, and was with 
Gop before that order, by which every thing wag 
perf ected, and in which was every creature—the 
fountain of life and being.” The Barbarian, of whom 


* Patrick's Commentary on Gen. i. 3. 
9 huckford's Con. p. 43, pref. Ariſtotle wrote about 340 years 


B. * . 
t Grotius de Ver. Rel. Chrift. in notis ad Lib. r. Sec. 16, 
| Ibidem. Linus flouriſhed about 100 years B. C. 
Wrote about 480 years B. C. 


” 
* 
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Amalric here ſpeaks, is St. John the evangeliſt, 
who lived not long before him.“ 


ZENo, in his book concerning being, calls the 
firſt cauſe of all things aoy0c, the word. In this 
he was followed by Cleanthes, Chryſippus, Arche. 
demus, and Paſhdonius.} 


SANCHONIATHON and APOLLON1Us ſuppoſed, 
that all things were made from a chaosf, which 
was a fluid ſubſtance. This, by ſettling, became 
mud, which, in time, © dried and condenſed into 
ſolid earth.” It is obſervable that Moſes calls the 
chaos water in this ſenſe—and the Spirit of Gop 
moved upon the face of the Om waters. 


THALEs declared, that the Mind of Gop pro- 
duced all things from water, not pure elementary, 
but muddy water. 5 | 


Leno affirmed, that the chaos in Hzs10D, 
from which all things were made, was water. This 


* Grotius, | : 
+ Ibid. Zeno flouriſhed about 650 years B. C. Cleanthes, 
Chryhopus, &c. between 200 and 300. 


. Ovid, in che firſt book of his Metamorphoſis, gives the follow- 
ing juſt deſcription of the primitive chaos: 


Ante mare, et terras, et quod tegit omnia, celum, 
Unus erat toto naturz vultus in orhe 

Qu1m dixere chaos ; Rudis, indigeſtaque moles 

Nec quicquam, niſi pondus, iners congeſtaque eodem 
Non bene juncturam diſcordia ſemina rerum. 


[| Shuckford's Con. p. 45, pref. 

/ Patrick's Com. on Gen. i. 2. Thales flouriſhed about 606 
years B. C. 

Mol, whence the Greeks derive their mothor, ſignifies, in Hebrew, 
tehom, in Greek, ay an abyls already in motion. For abyſſos 
in Exx1vs, is nothing but mud : 

« From muddy Tattarus a bright gigantic ſprung.” 


/ 
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ſubſiding became mud, and the mud congealing 
became ſolid earth.“ 


PiUTARCH, in his explanation of PLAro, 
ſays, that Gop is the father of the world, not by 
an emiſſion of ſeed, but by a certain generative in- 
fluence inſtilled into matter, which he elucidates by 
this ſimilitude: | 

The female bird is oft impregnated 
* By the quick motion of the wind.”+ 


 AraTvus and CATULLUs ſuppoſed, that Gon 
refided above the ſtarry orb, where, ſays Homes, 
there is a continual light. ArAaTus held, that the 
ſtars were made by Gop.f 


Hes1op ſays, that darkneſs was before light. 


Tux CraLDeans, Perstans, Hin pus, and 
CHINEsE have imbibed the notion, that all things 
originated from an egg. This opinion was com- 
mon among the ancient EcveTians|| and Gxx- 
CIANS. It was firſt introduced among the latter 
by Orpheus, who, it is likely, brought it from Egypt. 
Biſhop Patrick and others ſuppoſe, that it aroſe 


* Grotius. Lib. 1. 5 16. Heſiod was a Greek poet, cotem- 

ary foo Homer—Hflouriſhed about 900 years B. C. 
idem. 

! Ibidem. Aratus was the founder ef the Achaian republic. He 
lived about 220 years B. C.—Catullus, about 80. 

|| The Egyptians deſcribed their God Mueph with an egg pro- 
ceeding out of his mouth. This © was a lively repreſentation of 
this world, (denoted by the egg) produced by Gop's omnipotent 
« word.” atrick on Gen. 1. 3. 
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from the expreſſion of Moſes, and the Spirit of Gov 
moved, literally px00DED, upon the face of the waters.| 


STRAB0F affirmed, that the earth was origin- 
ally covered with water, and, in order to fit it for 
L the habitation of man, that Gop raiſed it and made 
many © cavities an d receptacles” in it for the water, 
See Gen. i. g. 


1 Vire1iT, ſpeaking of the origin of the world, 
4 ſays, Then the foil began to harden, and ſhut up 
; the waters within the ſea, and things to aſſume their 
proper forms. The earth was then ſtruck with the 
ſhining of the new ſun, and the deſcending of the 
| | ſhowers from the clouds. 


TrroPHRAsTUS obſerved, according to Por- 
phyry, that the earth brought forth trees and herbs 
before beaſts.* | 


Euxie1DEs ſays, the heaven and earth were, 

p | at firſt, of one form, but when their different parts 

| were ſeparated, there ſprang up beaſts, fowls and 
fin; nay, even men themſelves} 


Pla ro, in his treatiſe de Republicat, ſpeaks of 
a Hebrew fable, which deſcribes the. fraternity of 
mY | men, and their derivation from the ground. He 


}| Stackhouſe, p. 30, pref. : \ . 
0 Geography, Lib. xvii. Strabo lived about the time of our Saviour, 


J Eclog. vi. v. 36—40. Virgil wrote about 40 years B. C. 
Patrick on Gen, i. 13. Theophraſtus wrote 250 years B. C. 
. Grotius, ubi ſupra. 
Lib, ii. p. 414. He flouriſhed about 400 years B. C. 
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ſays, that their knowledge of the Deity was com- 
municated to them from the Gods by one Promo- 
theus. 


Dioporvs Sicutuss and PaRMENIDxs ſay, 
that man was made out of the mud or ſlime of the 
river Nie, which comports with the account of Mo- 
ſes, that the Lozxp Gop formed man of the duſt of 
the ground. Hogs, | 


CALLIMacnus|| calls man Promotheus clay. 
Mention is made of this clay in JUVENAL and 


he  MarT1aL ; and of the theft of Promotheus, in 
he many of the other poets. 
_ Howes ſays, 
r- Nu all to earth and water muſt return; 
JS which implies, that man came originally from 
thoſe elements. 
5 © © Hemp, ſpeaking of the formation of man, 
8 mentions, that Mulciber ordered earth and water 
d to be mixed without delay, and a human voice to 
be infuſed. | 
f _ Evrieipes, in his Supplicants, fays, 


*. Lib. i. Diod. Sic. wrote about 30 years B. C. Parmenides a- 
2 ut 450. 
He wrote about 540 years B. C. 3 6 
J Promotheus is fabled to have ſtolen fire from heaven, with 
which he animated a man of clay of his own forming. For this 
theft, he was chained to a rock in Mount Caucaſus, and had a bird 
inceſſantly eating his liver, which grew as faft as it was x 
Iliad. Lib. vii. N 
Grotius, ubi ſupra. 
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Permit the dead to be entombed in earth, 

* From whence we all into this body came, 

&* And when we die, the ſpirit goes to air, 
Jo earth the body; for we cannot peſſeſs . 
« Life, only fora time ; the earth demands 
« It back again.” FT 


All which agrees with Gen. iii. 19, Eccl. xii. 7.5 


CensoRINus obſerves, that DRMocRIrus, 
<* the Abderite, was of opinion, that men were firſt 
“formed of clay and water, and Eriouxus was of 
the ſame mind.“ | 


Euxxsus, the Pythagorean aſſerted, that man's 
body reſembles that of other creatures, becauſe it 
is compoſed of the ſame materials, but that it is made 


| by the beſt workman, who formed it according to 


the pattern of himſelf. 


PLiNy mentions, that HieyarcHvus acknowl- 
edged the relation between man and the ſtars, and 
conſidered our ſouls as parts of heaven.“ 


NumENTvs held, that the ſpirits of all the liv- 
ing were produced by the Spirit of Gop.f 


In Ltyvs, Hes10D, and many other Greek 
writers, mention is made of the forming of animals 


5 Thidem. Euripides was a celebrated Greek tragic poet. He 
* about 450 years B. C. | 
1 1 
: Ibidem. 
* Ibid. Hipparchus flouriſhed 129 years B. C. 
Patrick on Gen. i. 2. Numenius was a Greek philoſopher, and 
flouriſhed in the ad century. 
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—of man's formation after the divine image, and 
his dominion over other creatures. 


Vise1L affirms, that the divine Spirit pervades 
the whole earth, ſea and heaven—that men and 
beaſts, birds and fiſh all derive from it their vital 
principles, which have the active force of fire. 5 
This opinion was, probably, borrowed from the 
Greeks, for PLUuTARcH informs us, that all the 
Greek philoſophers, except thoſe who held the doc- 
trine of a vacuum and atoms, ſuppoſed the univerſe 
to be animated, and governed by providence. 


CicxRo, in his book de Nat. Dear. mentions, 
that when Gop left all other creatures to feed on 
the ground, he made man upright, to excite him to 
view the heavens to which he was related, they be- 
ing his former habitation. | | 


ErichAnxuvs ſays, that man's reaſon is de- 
rived from that of Gov. 


Hoxacz calls the ſoul 
A particle of divine breath.* 


Grotius, | 
Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque tractuſque maris, cœlumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, &c. Ge. Lib. 4. v. 221. 
cælum, ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lunz, Titaniaque aſtra, 
Spritus intus alit : totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens, &c. , Eneid. L. vi. v. 724. 
Grotius. Cicero wrote about 60 years B. C. | 
1 Ibid. 


— divinæ particulam auræ. 
Sat. ii. 79. 
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JuvenaLlf affirms, that we derive our reaſon 
from heaven, and that no other creatures are allow. 


ed it. For the author of nature gave ws a ſoul, to 


them the breath of life. 


Ovip$ relates, that man was formed accord- 
ing to the image of Gop, who gave him dominion 
over other creatures. 


| MzGASTHENES, in his 15th book of STRABo, 


informs us, that in many things the InDIans agree 


with the Greeks—as that the world had a begin- 
ning, and will have an end—that it is of a ſpheri- 
cal figure—that God, the creator and governor of 
it, penetrates all things, nnd that the world” was 
made of water. 


V1rGiLT and Ovid agree With Moſes in the 


order of the creation. Indeed, the firſt book of O- 
vid's Metamorphoſis is a good commentary upon 
the two firſt chapters of Genefis. 


IT appears from Joſephus, Philo, and Tibullus, 
that the memory of the ſix days work, and the moſt 
ancient names of the ſeven days, were preſerved a- 
mong the GretKs and ITALIans; likewiſe among 
the CELTꝝ, INDlans, and SCLAVONIANS, accord, 
ing to Philgſtratus, and Juſtin Martyr.* 

Grotius. Juvenal flouriſhed about A. D. 110, 
Metamorph. Lib. 1. 
Grotius. | 


T Eclog. vi. v. 30—50, 
tt Grotius X | 
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Hrs10D, Homer, CALLIMACHUs, ARISTOBU- 
Lus, THEOPHILUS-ANTIOCHENUs, DIOGENESs, and 
LUCIAN, obſerved, that the ſeventh day was ſacred.“ 


Pra1Lo remarked, that the ſeventh day was ſo 
much obſerved over the whole world, that it might 
be very properly denominated eogry r, the 
univerſal fe/tival, kept by all people. f 


Dio Cassius obſerves, that the cuſtom of 
computing time by weeks came originally from E- 
gypt, and that it is very ancient. HERODOrus 
and IsiDoRus tell us the ſame thing. 


Tux hiſtory of Adam and Eve, the tree of 
knowledge, and the tempting ſerpent, was formerly 
found among the Hinpus, and, if we may credit 
late voyagers, is ſtill among the BRAHMANs, SIA» 
MESE, and PERUVIANS.|| 


In ſome few inſtances, where heathen nations 
have attempted to exhibit particular accounts of the 
formation of the world, we obſerve the moſt ſtrik- 
ing outlines of the Moſaic. The ancient Tuscans 
and PE RSIANs held, that the univerſe was made in 
| ſix periods or times. The Tusc ans imagined, that 
Gop employed 12,000 years in all his creations. 
In the firſt thouſand, they ſay, he made the heavens 


* Ibid. Patrick's Commentary. 
+ Patrick's Com. on Gen. ii. 3. 
+ Grotius, ubi ſupra. 


|| Stackhoule, p. 30, pref. 
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and earth; in the ſecond, the firmament ; in the 
third, the ſea, and all the waters in the earth; in 
the fourth, the great lights the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars; in the fifth, every volatile reptile, and four- 
footed animal; and in the ſixth, man. It appears, 
therefore, that they ſuppoſed the firſt fix thouſand 
years had elapſed before the formation of man, and 
that mankind are to continue the remaining fix 
thouſand, at the concluſion of which period, the 
world will be deſtroyed.* | 


Taz Prxslaxs ſuppoſed, that the ſix times 
completed 365 days. In the firſt, were created the 
Heayens ; in the ſecond, the waters; in the third, 
the earth; in the fourth, trees and plants; in the 
fifth, animals; and in the ſixth, man. 


TRE GRECIANs, according to Diodorus, held, 
that the heavens and earth were, at firſt, in one 
confuſed and mixed heap— that, upon a ſeparation, 
the lighteſt and moſt fiery parts flew upwards, and 
became the lights of heaven—that the earth was, 
in time, drained of its water—that the moiſt clay of 
the earth, being enlivened by the heat of the ſun, 
brought forth living creatures and men.] 


Sour of the old Hindu Braumans, and 
modern Bramins, had a tradition, according to 


—  __—_— 


* Univer. Hiſt. Ce/in. p. 64. 
Ibid. p. 66. 
Shuckford's Con. p. 46, pref. 
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Mr. Lordi, that the materials, from which the world 
was made, being, at firſt, confuſedly mixed togeth- 
er, were ſeparated, by the Almighty, in the follow- 
ing manner. By blowing upon the waters, he firſt 
cauſed them to riſe into a bubble, in the form of 
an egg, which, ſpreading itſelf, made the clear and 
tranſparent firmament. He then made, of the re- 
maining water, a ball, which he denominated the 
lower world, and which he placed in the midſt of 
the firmament. The ſolid part of this became the 
earth, and the more fluid, the ſea. After this, he 
made the ſun and moon, and placed them in the 
firmament. Having thus ſeparated the elements, 
and aſſigned them to their proper places, he filled 
the earth, air, and ſea, with living creatures. He 
then made out of the ground, man, and infuſed 
into him, life, and afterwards made him a compan- 
ion, whom he called woman. The deſcendants of 
theſe, being, for their wickedneſs, deſtroyed by a 
deluge, he afterwards created three perſons of 
greater perfection. 


SoME among the ChixEsx held, that all things 
were produced by Gob from a chaos—that the 
„heaven was firſt perfected, then the carth, after 
« which genii or ſpirits were produced, and then 
„ man.” They affirmed, that their firſt man © was 
« generated from the chaos, as from an egg; the 
c ſhell of which became the heaven, the white the 
« air, and the yolk the earth.“ 


|| On the Banian religion. #* Uniyer, Hiſt. p. 70, Coſm. 
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Ir is worthy of remark, that, in theſe, and in 
other inſtances, which might be mentioned, the 
univerſe is ſaid to have been made by degrees, and 
the laſt work is ſaid to have been man. 


IT may not be improper to conclude theſe for- 
cign teſtimonies by remarking, that very particu- 
lar and ſtriking traditions have been found, among 
almoſt all nations, reſpecting the primitive fate of 
man and his apgſtacy, the deluge, the tower of Babel, 
and the ſubſequent confuſion of tongues.|| 


[| It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that if the Mofaic hiſtory of 
any of theſe events be eftabliſhed, his account of the creation will be 
of courſe, | 

The following are ſome of the moſt ſtriking collateral eyidences 
of the PRIMITIVE STATE of MAN, and his FALL, 

The EcyerTians inform us, that, at firſt, men lived in great ſim- 
516 their bodies being naked. Grotius, de ver. rel. Chr. Lib. 1. 

16. 
PLA ro, in his Politicus, ſays, that Gop fed the firſt men, as man 
feeds the inferior creatures; and, likewiſe, that they lived without 
garments, in the open air. /bidem. 

Droverkvs SicuLUs ſays, likewiſe, that they were naked, and 
wanted fires and dwellings. dem. 

Dickakchs mentions, that the ancients, who were neareſt to 
the Gods, were of ſuch an excellent diſpoſition, and lived ſuch ex- 
emplary lives, that they were called a golden race. 1bidem. Dice- 
archus was a peripatetic philoſopher, and wrote 310 years B. C. 

The Elyſian fields, the garden of Abdonis and the Heſperides, 
the Ortygia and Toprobane of the ancient yotTs and PHILOSO- 
PHERS, are evidently borrowed ſketches of the terreſtrial paradiſe 
of Moſes. 

The ancients appear to have had ſome notion of the free of life, 
when they ſpeak of the nectar and ambroir, which preſerved 
immortality of the Gods, and mly, the great panacæa celebrated by 
the poets. Nricholls* Conference with a Theiſt, Vol. 1. 

It appears from STRABe, that the Indians held, “ that the firſt 
“ men, through fulneſs and plenty, fell into wickedneſs, which con- 
dition Jupiter abhorring, altered the ſtate of things, and ordered 
« them a lite of labor.” Grotius. ; 

BerOSUs, as he is quoted by Abydenus and Alexander Polyhiſ- 
tor, mentions, that man, in the moſt ancient times, fell from a ſtate 
of innocence. ee. Antiq. Beroſus wrote about 280 years B. C. 

PLaTo's fable of Porus“ getting drunk in Jupiter's garden, was, 
probably, derived from the ancient accounts of Adam's fall in the 
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in It,x does not appear that the heathen ever dif- 
the covered theſe, and ſimilar truths, by any method 
nd 


rden of Eden. In his Politicus, he gives a full account of Adam's 
te of innocence, in the fable of Saturn's golden age. Inſtead of 
conſtruing this, according to the literal ſenſe of the poets, he com- 
plains of the want of an interpreter to give itits true meaning. 


r. Shuckford"s Connexion. 
The old GrEciaxs were accuſtomed, in their myſteries, to carry 
u- about a ſerpent, at which time, they were inſtructed to cry Eva. 
In this, there appears to be an exultation of the devil ever the fall of 
g our firſt mother. There are frequent inſtances, among idolatrous 
nations, of his diſplaying this triumph, under the figure of a ſerpent. 
of It is mentioned by authors, that there are ſome prieſts in As ia, who, 
/ at particular times, carry about a ſerpent, in a brazen veſſel, and, as 
, they attend it with muſic and charms in verſe, the ſerpent raiſes it- 


ſelf, and thruſts the head of a beautiful virgin out of its mouth. A 
ſimilar practice has been diſcovered in the WesT-IxD1a iſlands. 
f Nicholle” Conference. 
* The As ABs anciently believed, that the devils were transformed 
into ſerpents. Univ. Hiſhry Lis. 1. 

PHERECYDEs called the beginner of evil, Opheionea, that is, a dæ- 
mon in the ſhape of a ſerpent. Patrick on Gen. tit. 24. 

Were all the traditions reſpecting the DELUGE collected, they 
would fill a large volume. Perhaps a nation cannot be found, which 
has not ſome notion, that there was once an univerſal deluge. The 
ancient and modern heathen nations generally agree, that it was oc- 
caſioned by the extreme wickedneſs of the giants upon the earth, 

which, they ſay, was ſo great, that one family, only, was preſerved 

in a ſhip. A few fix upon the very day, which Moſes does, for the 

beginning of the deluge, and, likewiſe, ſpeak of the dove ſent from 

the ark to explore the waters. Almoſt all agree, that the people, 

| after they left the ark, built an altar, and facrificed to the Gods. 
See Gen. viii. 20. 

The teſtimonies, reſpecting the rowER oF BABEL, and the D1s- 
PERSION, are, likewiſe, very numerous. Indeed, all the moſt an- 
eient hiſtorians, except Sanchoniathon, wrote, that mankind uſed one 
and the ſame language, till the overthrow of a vaſt tower, when a 
great number of tongues was introduced by the Gods, and mankind 
were diſperſed over the face of the whole earth. The following ac- 
counts from AnyDEnus, EUurOLEMUS, and the SYBILLINE ORA- 
orks, are particularly obiervable. 

ABYDENUS, as he is quoted by Eu/ebius, relates, that the firſt 
men, boaſting of the bulk and ſtrength of their bodies, built a tower, 
where Babylon ſtands, which was ſo prodigiouſly high, that it ap- 

ared to reach the ſkies, but the Gods overthrew it upon their 

eads. Stackhouſe”s Hiſt. of Bib. Vol. 1. p. 303. Abydenus flouriſh- 
ed about 300 years B. C. | 

Euror zus, as he is cited by Alexander-Polybiſtor, wrote, 
% That the city of Babylon was frft built by giants, who eſcaped 
from the flood—that theſe giants built the moſt famous towerꝰ re- 
corded © in hiftory, and that this tower was daſhed in pieces, by 
* the almighty power of God, and the giants diſperſed over tht 
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of reaſoning. On the contrary, they univerſally 


acknowledge, that they received them from their 


anceſtors, who were wiſer than themſelves. Al- 
moſt all the Eaſtern nations affirm, that they deri- 
ved their knowledgeoftheorigin of the univerſe, and 
of thehiſtory of the firſt ages, from certain records 
or inſtitutes, written by ſome illuſtrious perſon a- 
mong their anceſtors, or delivered to him by the 
Gods. Sanchoniathon, Beroſus, Cteſias, and Mane- 
tho, ſomeof the moſt ancient profanehiſtorians, aſſert 
the ſame thing. Orpheus, Rhadamanthus, Minos, 
Lycaon, and Triptolemus, the firſt Grecian legiſla- 
tors, confeſs, that their wiſdom and learning were 
brought from Egypt. All the Grecian hiſtorians 
agree, that the knowledge of the Greeks came, 


originally, from Egypt or Aſia. Plato, Pythagoras, 
and Thales, the originals of Greek philoſophy, ob- 


% whole earth.“ Stackhouſe. Eupolemus wrote about two 
centuries B. C. | 
It is recorded in the SyB1LLINE ORACLES, © That, at a certain 
« time, when the whole world ſpake the ſame language, the people 
« of thoſe days gathered together, and raiſed a tower, which 
carried upꝰ to ſuch an © extravagant height, that it looked as 
« if they had propoſed the ſcaling of heaven from the top of it; but 
*© the Gods let the winds looſe upon it, which, with a violent blaſt, 
« beat it to the ground. The builders” were © ſtruck with an ut- 
« ter forgetfulneſs of their native tongue, and a new unknown lan- 
10 guage ? was © ſubſtituted inſtead of it, wherein not one man of 
„ them underſtood his fellow.” 7e/eph. Antig. Lib. 1. c. g. 

It will be needleſs to adduce any more particular teſtimonies, but 
it may generally be remarked, that the building of the tower of Ba- 
bel, and the giants attempting to ſcale heaven, are the common tale of 
every poet. 

It is worthy of obſervation, that traditions are found a all 
nations, reſpecting the moſt important events prior to 2 diſperſion, 
and that no ſubſequent event recorded in ſcripture, is ſupported by 
ſuch an univerſal tradition. This is, unque 2 owing to the 
ſeparation of mankind fi om one another, and their ſpeaking differ- 
ent languages. 
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ſerve, that they travelled into other countries, and 
obtained their knowledge of phyſiology from the 
records of barbarians. They all acknowledge, that 
theſe nations did not pretend to the invention of 
what they received from them, but that they had 
it from their forefathers. They directed them to 
ſearch their records, for there, alone, could their 
inquiries be anſwered. Plato, in particular, ac- 
knowledged this very freely. He affirmed, that the 
Grecians derived all their moſt valuable learning 
from the traditions of barbarians, and often ſpeaks 
of Phcenician and Syrian, that is, Hebrew fables, as 
the ground work of many of their notions. Arif- 
totle was the firſt, who rendered philoſophy diſputa- 
tive. He and his followers endeavoured to form 
ſyſtems of their own, which, as we have obſerved, 
being filled with inconfiſtencies and allegories, were 
both trifling and inconcluſive.“ 


Ir then, the heathen, as they confeſs, obtained 


theſe truths from tradition, or certain writings, | 


which came from ſome celebrated perſonages a- 


mang their anceſtors, the queſtion very naturally 
ariſes, whence they received them ? and the moſt 


rational anſwer is, from Moſes or Adam, to whom 


they muſt have been revealed by Gop. They, cer- 
tainly, were as unable to diſcover them by the pow- 
ers of reaſon, as all ſucceeding philoſophers. In- 


* Warburton's Dir. Leg. Lib. iii. Sec. 2. Shuckford's Con, 
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deed, ſo far from having learning ſufficient to in- 


vent, or diſcover, we find they could not tell the 


true meaning of many of them. 


 SEveRAL naturaliſts, among whom are Bur- 
rox, DE Luc, and Hurrox, have attempted to 
prove, from the great number of ſhells in the earth 
—the arrangement of its interior ſtrata, and 
the appearance of its ſurface, that it occupied a 
longer time in its formation, and is much more an- 


cient than is repreſented, either in ſacred or pro- 
fane hiſtory. 


Dx. HuTToxn* ſuppoſes, that the earth 
was made entirely from the exuviz of ſea animals, 
particularly cockle-ſhells and oyfters, and, therefore, 
muſt have been a vaſt period of time in forming. 


This, he argues, from the innumerable quantities 


of them—their profound depths under ground, and 
the oleaginous and bituminous particles with which 
they are accompanied, and which, he thinks, were 
formed from vegetative bodies. He appears to 
have adopted the opinion, that the world is eternal, 
for he ſays, he obſerves not the © ſmalleſt veſtige 
of a beginning, nor any proſpe& of an end.” But 
it is eaſy to prove from his method of reaſoning, 
that the world had a beginning. He allows, that 

every thing in nature is ſucceſſive, and, certainly, 
where every thing is | ſucceſſive, there muſt, of 


* Encyclopedia, article Farth, 
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courſe, have been once a beginning, and an original 
cauſe. He holds, that the preſent ſurface of the earth 
was, for many thouſand years, the bottom of the 
ſea, But, if this was the caſe, it is very aſtoniſh- 
ing, that there are no coral rocks among all the 
marine monuments on land. They grow, in vaſt 
quantities, from the bottom of the ſea, and, ſome. 
times, to ſuch an height, as to form iflands, in- 
ftances of which are found in the Pacific ocean, 
If, therefore, the preſent dry land was once the bot- 
tom of the ſea, the deficiency of theſe rocks upon 
it, is a proof, that it could not have been ſo a long 
time. 


Ws may, poſſibly, not be able to account for 
all the ſhells, which are to be found in the earth; 
but they may, generally, be aſcribed to the deluge. 
This muſt have brought great numbers of fiſh upon 
the land, for they would very naturally have de- 
ſerted the ocean, and fixed upon new beds; and there 
was ſufficient time, during the continuance of the 
flood, for a vaſt many to grow. A ſmall propor- 
tion, only, of the whole of theſe, particularly the 
ſhell-fiſh, would have been able to follow the wa- 
ters in their retreat, It is impoſſible to determine, 
what would be the effect of the preſſure of a body 
of water, five or ſix miles deep, which muſt have 
been the depth of it, at that time, if it covered all. 

F 
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the mountains upon the globe. It, certainly, 

would have made the earth exceedingly ſoft, and, 
of courſe, have preſſed theſe ſhell-fiſh to great 
depths in it. They might, indeed, have. been 
forced into clefts of rocks, and conſolidated by pet- 
refaction, for there are inſtances, where, not only 
marine, but terreſtrial animals, have been diſcovered 
incruſtated in ſtrata of ſtone. In whatever ſituations, 
therefore, foſlils are found, we have no reaſon to 

think they could not have been cauſed by the del- 
uge, as we cannot fully aſcertain the effect of ſuch 

a body of water, for ſo long a time, upon the earth.“ 


| Burrox has not been much leſs ridiculous, 
in his mode of reaſoning upon this ſubje&, than 
Hutton. He ſuppoſes with him, that the ſurface 
of the earth was the bottom. of the ſea for a great 
length of time. He thinks, farther, that the moun- 
tains were made by the ſediments of the tides, and 
that they muſt have been forming therefore a very 
long period of time. It is, indeed, probable, that 
theſe ſediments might be verv much accumulated, 
but it is impoſſible to conceive how they ſhould 
reach higher than the ſurface of the water, much 
more, how they ſhould be thrown up five or ſix 
miles. Iſlands, he ſays, are mountains in the ſeas, 
exactly like thoſe upon the land. If, therefore, 


* Tn the time of the flood, mankind would naterally fly to places, 
in which they might think themſelves ſafe, and there periſh togeth- 
er. This may account for the vaſt heaps of bones found in the rock 
of Gibraltar, Dalmatia, and other places. Zncyclopedia art. Earth, 
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the preſent ſurface of the earth was the bottom of 
the ocean, for a great length of time, it is very un- 
accountable, that we find no mountains, the tops 
of which reſemble the iſlands of Madagaſcar, Bor- 
neo, or Great-Britain.“ | 


IT is, indeed, impoſſible to account for the 
formation of the earth, from natural cauſes. The 
expreſſion of Moſes, In the beginning Gop created 
the heaven and earth, exhibits a more rational idea 
on this ſubject, than all the opinions of theſe phi- 
loſophers. The chaos of Burnet and Woodward, 
the hollow globe of Hutchinſon, the coinet of 
Whiſton, the ſediments of Buffon, and the exuviæ 
of Hutton, cannot, of themſelves, form a world. 
Without having recourſe to a divine power, we 

muſt, neceſſarily, be involved, like ſeveral of theſe 
philoſophers, in the greateſt difficulties and abſurdi- 
ties. | 


Tux beds of lava in the neighbourhood of 
volcanoes, have, likewiſe, been appealed to for a 
proof of the great antiquity of the world. Some of 
theſe beds, ſays Brydone, in the vicinity of Mount 
Etna, are covered with conſiderable thickneſs of 
earth; and he mentions one, which iſſued from 
the mountain; in the time of the ſecond Punick 
warf, (about 2000 years ago) on which there is ve- 


* The arguments of de Luc exhibit, if poſſible, greater weak- 
neſs than thoſe of Hutton and Buffon. They are too contemptible 


to merit a ſerious anſwer. 8 
+ Brydone's Tour through Sicily and Malta, Vol. 1. p. 123. 
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ry little ſoil and vegetation. A pit has been dug 
through ſeven different ſtrata, between each one of 
which there is a thick bed of earth. From the cir- 
cumſtance, that a ſtratum of lava 2000 years old, 
is not yet covered, Recupero has labored to prove, 
that the loweſt of theſe ſeven ſtrata muſt have been 
emitted, at leaſt 14,000 years ago. * But this ar- 
gument completely vaniſhes, when we reflect, that 
the bed of lava 2000 years old, is ſo ſituated, that 
it conſtantly receives the waſh of the ſea, and 1s ex- 
poſed to the violence of winds and rains. It would 

be impoſlible, therefore, for a thick bed of earth to 
be formed upon it, in any period of time.F The 
local ſituation of the ſeven ſtrata is acknowledged 
to be materially different. Should this anſwer be 
conſidered as incomplete, it may be obſerved, that 
there is no ſatisfactory evidence, that the lava in 

queſtion, is the very ſame, which was formed 2000 
years ago. But allowing this, we have full proof, 
that a ſtratum of lava may be covered with a bed 
of earth, in about 2 50 years. It is well known, 
that Herculaneum was deſtroyed in the year 79, 
which was above 1700 years ago. And we are in- 

formed by Sir William Hamilton, whoſe authority 

is unqueſtionable, that there are ſix different ſtrata, 
over that, which covers the town, and cauſed 
its deſtruction, with weins of goed foil between 


* Ibidem p. 141. 
+ There are a few crevices in it, where the ſoil is ſo deep, that it 
ſupports large trees. 
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them. Inſtead, therefore, of its employing 14, 000 
years, to form ſeven different ſtrata, with as many 
beds of earth, we find, that all this can be accom- 


pliſhed, in about 1700 years. 


THz extended accounts of ancient nations 
have, likewiſe, been alledged as an argument, that 
the world is much more ancient than it is repre- 
ſented to be in ſcripture. But a candid enquiry 
into the origin of the ancient computations will con- 
vince us, that they are the offspring of national 
pride—that they are themſelves extremely contra- 


- diftory—inconſiſtent with juſt philoſophical rea- 


ſoning, and the advancement of mankind in arts, 
ſciences, and refinement. The only profane ac- 
counts of the moſt ancient nations, which are ex- 
tant, are taken, either from the writings of ATHo- 
THES or THoTH®*, SANCHONIATHON, MANETHo, 
Bzrosus, or CTes1as. From what remains of 
theſe writings, it appears, that the records of moſt 
nations fall far ſhort of the flood. It has, indeed, 
been much queſtioned whether the hiſtories of 
Thoth and Sanchoniathon are not mere fables ; and 


t See Watſon's Letters to Gibbon. Sir William Hamilton was a 
Britiſh ambaſſador at Naples, and therefore, had a good opportu- 


nity to aſcertain the fact. | 
Theth is generally thought to have been the Pathruſim of 


: Moſes. See Gen. x. 14. He was the ſon of Mizraim,during whoſe 


life, he was his ſecretary and aſſiſtant in all his undertakings, Af. 
ter his death, he became king of Thebes. He is ſuppoſed to have 
been the inventor of letters. The Egyptians ſay, that he wrote 4z 
books, in which was contained all their civil and religious ſcience. 
He died about 2600 years B. C. and was ſucceeded by a perſon of 


the ſame name, who likewiſe, much celebrated. 
N " Warburton: Divine Legation. 
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ſome have proceeded fo far as to affirm, that ſuch 
men never exiſted. But if hey never lived, or if 
their writings were merely fabulous, the antago- 
niſts of Porphyry, Apollinaris, Euſebius, and others, 
would certainly have diſcovered it, for as they agree 
remarkably with Moſes, theſe men would have been 
deeply intereſted in ſuch a diſcloſure. Their wri- 
tings, it is true, have been much corrupted by later 
hiſtorians, and, therefore, it belongs to judicious wri- 
ters, to ſeparate what is fictitious, from what ap- 
pears to be well authenticated. So far as this has 
been effected, it is plain, that the Egyptians and 
Phcoenicians offer nothing authentic, which is ante- 
terior to the Moſaic account of the creation. It is 
true, indeed, that they have extended the antiquity 
of the world to two or three hundred thouſand 
years; but, to uſe the expreſſion of Mr. Gray, 
& theſe accounts are now juſtly conſidered as the 
< fictions of national vanity, or the exaggerations 
of erroneous computation.” 


17 — 

SANcHONIATHON begins his Phœnician hiſto- 
ry with the origin of the world. He ſays, as has 
been remarked, that the firſt pair were Protogonus 


t Shuckford's Con. Vol. 1. pref. 

4 Sanchoniathon wrote his hiſtory, according to Porphyry, Eufe- 
bius, and others, about 1000 years B. C. He ſays he collefed his 
facts from the writings of Thoth, and ſome commentaries, which 
he received trom Jerombalus, a prieſt of the God Js vo. - Bochart, 
Huetius, Patrick, and others, are confident, that this Jerombalus was 
Gideon or Jerubbaal, (er Judges vii. 32) and the commentaries, 
the books of Moſes, which contain the = delivered by Jehovah ; 


| © for the remains we have of his writings plainly taſte of the doc- 
* trine of Moſes,” His works were tranſlated from the Phœnician 
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and Zon, who were, unqueſtionably, Adam and 
Eve. This not only appears from their being the 
firſt of mankind, but, likewiſe, from their names, 
TewToyovoo, which ſignifies the firſt born or produced, 
and wv, life : The latter bears a near reſemblance 
to Eve, both in ſound and ſenſe. on, he ſays, 
was the firſt who diſcovered the fruit, that is gath- 
ered from trees, which appears to be an alluſion to 
Eve's eating the forbidden fruit. Their iſſue, he 
relates, were Genos and Genea. Genes, if we omit 
the termination, is much like Cain. He ſays, that 
ſons of vaſt bulk were begotten by ſome of their 
poſterity,$ and that mankind made but a ſmall pro- 
greſs in the arts, until the 7th or 8th generation. I 
From Protogonus to Miſor, or Mizraim, he makes 
eleven generations, and Moſes twelve, ſo that he 
falls only one generation ſnort of Moſes, which is, 
probably, owing to his not giving an account of 
the flood.“ From Miſor to his own time, he agrees 
with ſcripture. f 


into the Greek tongue, by Philo Byblius, who lived in the reign of 

Veſpaſian, Titus, &c. They are quoted by Porphyry, Euſebius, 

om and others. Patrick on Fudges vi. 32. Univer. Hill. 
rotius. 

The Greek word Ceinao, whence the Latin Gene comes, was, 
probably, derived from the Hebrew word Kana the root from 
which Cain was formed. Genea may ſignify the wife of Cain as 
Caia does of Caius in law. 

Gen. vi. 4. we 

q\ Moſes places the chief artiſts of the poſterity of Cain in the 6th 
and 7th generations. See Gen. iv. 19—25. | F 

As the object of Sanchoniathon was to write a hiſtory and de- 
fence of idolatry, inſtead of tracing mankind, like the facred hiſtori- 
an, in the line of Seth, he confines himſelf to the idolatrous line of 
Cain. He has ſtudiouſſy omitted an account of the deluge, for it was 
the intereſt of the heathen world to bury it in oblivion, 

+ Univ. Hiſt. Grotius de Ver. Rel. 


/ 


— 
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MaxETHO“, in his Egyptian hiſtory, pretends 
to produce antiquities of Egypt, which reach higher 
than the creation by many thouſand years. He 
firſt gives an account of their Gods, then of their 
Demi-gods and Heroes, and, laſtly, of their Kings, 
in which order hiſtorians have generally treated of 
the Egyptian antiquities. It was univerſally believ- 
ed among the Egyptians, that their Gods had all 
reigned, and theſe, it is well known, were the lumi- 
naries of heaven, The complete revolution of a 
ſtar or God, it is likely they denominated its reign, 
for, according to their computations, an entire rev- 
olution of the heavens compriſed 36,525 years, 
which is the time he aſſigns to the reign of their 
Gods. This computation, therefore, is purely aſ- 
tronomical. After the accompliſhment of this pe- 
riod, there reigned eight Demi-gods, in the ſpace of 
217 years, and fifteen Heroes, whoſe reigns took 
up 443 years; to theſe ſucceeded the Kings, the 
firſt of whom was Menes. If we ſuppoſe this 
Menes to have been the Mizraim of Moſes, it will 
follow, that the Demi-gods and Heroes were ante- 
diluvians, whoſe reigns included 660 years : And 
if we conſider, that man was firſt placed in Chaldea, 
it will appear highly probable, that Egypt was peo- 


* Manetho was an Egyptian by birth, and, for ſome time, high 
prieſt, and keeper of the ſacred records of that nation, He flouriſh- 


ed in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by whoſe order he wrote 
the hiſtory of Egypt, about 250 years B. C. There are now but a 
few fragments of it, which remain in the writings of Africanus, Euſe- 
bius, and Syncellus, 
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pled about that length of time before the deluge. 
But all which he offers of the times preceding 
Menes, particularly of the Gods, he pretends to 
have taken from ſome pillars in the land of Seriad ; 
and he is ſo unfortunate as to inform us, that the 
inſcriptions upon theſe pillars were tranſlated into 
the Greek language, by the ſecond Mercury, who 
lived before that language was formed. It may far. 
ther be obſerved, that no other Egyptian hiſtorian 
ſpeaks of theſe pillars, and Diodorus does not, in a 
ſingle inſtance, quote him as a writer of any credit, 
There is nothing in his dynaſties beſide names, ex- 
cept, in a few inſtances, a ſtory of the Nile's over- 
flowing its banks with honey, of the moon's grow. 
ing larger, of a ſpeaking lamb, and ſeven kings, 
who reigned ſucceſſively as many days. He wrote 
his hiſtory a ſhort time after the making of the Sep- 
tuagint verſion. It is rational, therefore, to con- 
clude, that, ſeeing the antiquities of the Hebrews, 
he became jealous of the honor of his own nation, 
and hence was induced to extend their accounts, - 


and to make it appear, that they were much more 
ancient than thoſe of Moſes.* | 


BzRosvs,f in his Chaldean hiſtory, as it is 


* Shuckford's Con. Lib. 1. Stackhouſe's Hiſ. Apparatus, 

+ Beroſus was, by birth, a Chaldean, He informs us in his wri- 
tings, that he was born during the minority of Alexander the Great. 
He wrote his hiſtory of Chaldea and Babylon, about 280 years 
B. C. There are now but a few fragments of it, which we have in 
the writings of Abydenus, Alexander Polyhiſtor, and Joſephus, 
Univ. Hi « Vol. 1. Pref. 
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tranſmitted to us by Abydenus and Alexander Po- 


lyhiſtor, coincides remarkably with Moſes. The 
ſubſtance of his accounts is, that there were ten 
kings in Chaldea before the flood, which is the Mo- 
ſaic number of generations from Adam to Noah. 
The laſt of theſe kings, Xiſuthrus, being warned in 
a dream of the deſtruction of mankind by a deluge, 
preſerved himſelf, and his family, in a ſhip.* In 
the ſeveral deſcendants of Noah, and their reſpec- 
tive ages, to Nabonaſſar, king of the Chaldeans, he 
agrees with the Hebrew ſcriptures. He is quoted 
by Pliny, Tacitus, Tertullian, Clement, Euſebius, 
and others, which is a proof that he was a writer of 
good authority. 


CrEglAs, f the Perſian hiſtorian, ſays he ob- 


* His account of this preſervation is too remarkable to be omitted. 
He ſays, that Xiſuthrus, 0 notified in a dream, by Chronus or 
Saturn, of the deſtruction of mankind, at a certain time, by a flood, 
was directed te build a ſhip, and go into it with his wife, children, 
and deareſt friends that he was, likewiſe, admoniſhed to make a 
proviſion of food, and take into his veſſel fowls and fourfooted beaſts, 
and that he acted according to this direction. When the flood was 
come, and began to abate, he ſent out ſome birds, which, finding no 
place to reſt upon, returned to the ſhip. Aſter a few days, he let 


out ſome more, but they came back daubed with mud. Some 


days after, he let them go a third time, but they came back to the 
fhip no more. Xiſuthrus, underſtanding by this, that the earth ap- 

ared again above the waters, took down ſome boards from the 
ip, and found that it reſted upon a mountain. A ſhort time after, 
he, his wife and pilot went out of the fhip, built an altar, offered ſac- 
rifice to the Gods, and were never again ſeen by theſe in the ſhip. 
But after they had ſought for them in vain, and facrificed to the 
Gods, all thoſe, who were left behind, went to Babylon, where they 
raiſed temples, and built cities. This alludes to the ſettling in Shi- 
nar, and the building of Babel, Erech, Nineveh, &c. See Gen. x. 
Shuckford's Con. V. 1. p. 16. Univ. Hift. V. 1. p. 195. 

+ Joſeph. con. Apion. pe 

T Cteſias was a native of Cnidos. He was a phyſician to Artaxer- 
xes Mnemon, and lived in his court 17 years. He flouriſhed about 
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tained the materials for his hiſtory from the royal 
records of Perſia.* He relates that the firſt Aſſyr- 
ian king began to reign about 1500 years before 
Nabonaſſar; and it appears from ſcripture, that 
there was that number of years from Nimrod to 
Ahaz, king of Judah, who was cotemporary with 
Nabonafſar. This period is, likewiſe, confirmed by 
the aſtronomical obſervations found at Babylon, 
by Calliſthenes, the philoſopher, who accompanied 
Alexander the Great in his expeditions. Theſe ob- 
ſervations extended backward 1903 years, and A- 
lexander took Babylon about 420 years after Na- 
bonaſſar.F They muſt have been begun, there- 
fore, not many years after the time fixed upon by 
Moſes for the building of Babylon. Cteſias“ cata- 
logue of Aſſyrian kings was conſidered as accurate 
by Diodorus Siculus, e, Trogus N 
and others. 


Tux Chronology of the Hinpus exceeds that 
of all other nations for abſurdity. But, if it he ex- 
amined with attention, it will be found, like the 
Egyptian, to be merely aſtronomical. Mr. Pater 
ſon his made it appear from a particular attention 
to it, that the 4,320,000 years, of which the Hin- 
dus ſay their four ages conſiſt, amount in fact, to 


400 B. C. His hiſtory of Perſia | ny of 23 books, the 
firſt fix of which contained the hiftor the nbd and the re- 
maining 17, the whole hiſtory of PLE from Cyrus to the au 
death. He, hkewiſe, wrote a hiſtory ef the es. ” Univ, Hiſt "ref. 
That there were ſuch records, ſee Ezra iv. 1 * vi. x. 
+ Bedford's Scripture Chonology. Shuckfor 's Con | 
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preciſely 25, 920 of our years, which is the time 
the fixed ſtars take up in their revolution.“ Ac- 
cording to the calculations of the Hindus, we are 
now in the firſt dayf, of the firſt month, of the fifty- 
firſt year of Brahma's age. They ſay, that the firſt 
Menuf of this day was ſurnamed he Son of the Self- 


exiſtent : © in his time the Deity deſcended at a 


& Sacrifice ; and, by his wife Satarupa, he had two 
* diſtinguiſhed ſons, and three daughters. This 
pair was created for the multiplication of the hu- 
* man ſpecies, after that new creation of the world, 
& which the Brahmans call the Lotos creation.” 
In the reign of the ſeventh Menu, ſurnamed the 
child of the ſun, the Hindus believe, that the world 
was deſtroyed by a flood, and that none but him- 
ſelf, and the ſeven Riſhi's, his intimate companions, 
and their ſeveral wives, together with pairs of ani- 
mals, were preſerved in an ark. 5 They ſay, that 
the ſeven Rifhi's were not fathers of human families, 
and that all mankind, therefore, deſcended from 
this Menu. J 2 ; | 


OY 


By comparing the two periods 4,320,000 and 23, 925; we find, 
that among their common divifors, are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 
144, &c. which, © with their ſeveral multiples, eſpecially in a decu- 
ple progreſſion, confſtitv*- ſome of the moſt celebrated periods of 
„the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians.“ Thole, 
who wiſh for a complete view of the Chronology of the Hindus, are 
22 to the ninth Diſſertation in Sir William Jones? Aſiatick Re- 
earches. 

+ A day of Brahma is a thouſand great ages in length, aach one 
of which . Fo of twelve thouſand - years. WY 

þ In every day of Brahma, they hold that fourteen Menus are ſuc- 
ceſſively inveſted by him, with the ſovereignty of the earth. | 

|| This general deſtrudion is the ſubject of a ſacred poem among 
them, conſiſting of 14,000 ſtanzas. | . 

4 Jones“ Aſa. p. 208—215. a * 
I Ibid. p. 223. Sir William Jones obtained much of his informa- 


7 
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IT cannot be queſtioned, but that the creation 
in the time of the firſt Menu, called, by the Brah- 
mans, Lotos creation, is the ſame with that recorded 
in the book of Geneſis—that the Sacrifice, at which 
they believe Gop deſcended, alludes to that of A- 
bel, and that the ſtory of the ſeventh Menu is the 
ſame with that of Noah. 


IT is highly probable from the agreement be- 
tween the accounts, which ancient authors give of 
the Indian Baccuus—the Hindu traditions, con- 
cerning their firſt BupDHñA, and the Chineſe tradi- 
tions reſpeCting their Fon, that they all relate to 
the ſame perſon, and that this perſon was the ſev- 
enth Menu, or Noah. If this be eſtabliſhed, it will 
prove, that the Hindus and Chineſe had the ſame 
original,* and that they were the immediate deſcen- 
dants of Noah. All profane authors agree, that 
Bacchus was the founder of the Eaſtern nations, 
and many of them, that he lived in the firſt ages of 
the world. He came, they ſay, into India, before 
there were any cities built there, or armies ſuffi- 


tion relative to the Hindus, from a Shanſcrite treatiſe On Civil and 
Religious Duties, which, they tay, was revealed by Menu, the ſon 
of 3 but which was actually written between a th and 
fifteen hundred years B. C. - 
Sir William Jones has clearly traced the Hindus, Chineſe, and 
Japaneſe, to Iran or Perſia, from whence he has proved, that they 
emigrated upwards of 4000 years ago. He has, farther, made it 
very evident, that that country was the firft which was ſettled after 
the deluge. See his diſſertation upon the Perſians. N 
This further appears, from the conſideration, that their religious 
doctrines, when freed from ſuperſtitious additions, “ exhibit a cor- 
« reſpondence with Patriarchal principles ;” and, likewiſe, from ſev- 
eral ſingular cuſtoms, which prevail among both nations. Vid. 
Diad. Sic. Lib. 3. Jones Alia. p. 168, 169. 
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cient to oppoſe him. It muſt have been, therefore, 
before the time of Ninus, for when he attempted to 
conquer that country, with a powerful army, he 
met with a very formidable reſiſtance. It is men- 
tioned by Diodorus, that the Indians have a tradi- 
tion, that Bacchus was the firſt who preſſed the 
grape and made wine ; and that he was twice born, 
and nouriſhed in the thigh of-Jupiter. He obſerves, 
that the reaſon why they ſaid he was twice born 
was, * becauſe he was thought to have periſhed, 
c with the reſt of the world, in Deucalion's flood, 
e but Gop brought him again, as by a ſecond na- 
« tivity, into the ſight of men, and they ſay, mytho- 
& logically, that he came out of the thigh of Jupiter.“ 
From theſe particulars, it is evident, that Bacchus 
can be no other than Noah. It is related in the 
mythological ſyſtem of the Hindus, that the nymph 
' Reohini, who preſides over the fourth lunar manſion, 
and among whoſe numerous epithets, was Cumu- 
danayca, or delighting in a ſpecies of water-flower, 
was the favorite miſtreſs of Soma, or the moon, and 
that their offspring was BupHa, regent of a planet. 
This Budha, the Indians obſerve, “married Ila, 
© whoſe father was preſerved in a miraculous ark, 

* from an univerſal deluge.”f——The Chineſe al- 
ledge, that the mother of their firſt emperor For 
was the daughter of heaven, ſurnamed Flower-loving. 
As the was walking on the bank of a river, ſhe was 


* Diodorvs Siculus, Lib. 1, 2, 3, 4. Shuckford's Con. Lib. 6, 
＋ Jones” Aſia. p. 166. 
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ſuddenly encompaſſed by a rainbow; ſoon after 
which, ſhe became pregnant, and, in proceſs of time, 
was delivered of a ſon as radiant as herſelf, who, 
among other titles, had that of Sui, or Star of the 
Near.f This notion, probably, aroſe from the rain- 
bow's firſt appearing to Noah. They ſay, that 
Fohi carefully bred ſeven kinds of creatures, which 
he was accuſtomed to ſacrifice to the great Spirit: 
and Moſes informs us, that Noah took into the ark 
of every clean beaſt by ſevens, and when he came out, 
took of every clean beaſt, fc. and offered burnt of. 
ferings. They farther declare, that Fohi was ſome- 
times called Paohi, on account of his ſacrifice ; and 
Noah, it is likely, received his name, on account 
of the grant of animal food for man, which he ob- 
tained by his offering. Their writers generally a- 
gree, that he lived 2950 years before Chriſt, and, 
according to Uſher, Noah was born about 
that time. Theſe particulars make it very evi. 
dent, that Fohi was Noah, and the ſame with the 
Indian Bacchus, and Buddha. 


Taz CHiness accounts, however, have been 
ſuppoſed to have been taken from records, which 
reach much higher than the hiſtory of Moſes. 
This people have ever, indeed, been laboring to 
prove, that their antiquity is much greater than 
that of any other nation on the globe. © They 


t Ibid. 
[| Vid. Le Compte's Hiſtory of China, p. 317. Lond. 1739. 
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ce are,” ſays Warburton,|| the proudeſt and 
s yaineſt people on earth, arrogating to themſelves 
the invention and improvement of every kind of 
< art and ſcience.” But, notwithſtanding all their 
pretences, Sir William Jones has proved from the 
Shanſcrite inſtitutes of civil and religious ſcience, 
from tradition, and the ſtriking reſemblances be- 
tween the two nations, that they were originally 
a colony of Hindus, named Chinas.S This colony 
ſeparated from its parent country nearly four thou- 
ſand years ago, and ſettled in Shen, a province in 

the Weſtern parts of China, They, for a long time, 
lived in an unſettled, and, it is likely, unrefined, 
ſtate. It appears, indeed, from the writings of 
Confucius himſelf, that the Chineſe empire, as it is 
now called, was in its infancy ſo late as the twelfth 
century B. C. He declared, in the Lun Tz, that, 
<« although he, like other men, could relate, as mere 
« leſſons of morality, the hiſtories of the firſt and 
* ſecond imperial houſes, yet, for want of evidence, 
< he could obtain no certain information of them.“ 


Bor ſhould what has been obſerved fail to 
convince thoſe, who have been accuſtomed to vene- 
rate the Chineſe antiquities, it may here be obſerv- 
ed, that Hoanij, their eleventh emperor, ordered 
all their hiſtorical records to be deſtroyed}, 213 
years B. C. and that they have not any work, in an 


l Julian, p. 239. 

See his Differtation on the Chineſe. 

* Thid. 

| * This law was ſo rigorouſly executed, that many learned men 
were put to death for concealing their books. Du Halde”s Ch, Hiſt. 
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intelligible character, above 2200 years old. It 
cannot but be acknowledged, therefore, that we 
have little reaſon to credit the moſt ancient accounts 
of this empire, and we ſhall not be taxed with incre- 
dulity, if, with all due deference to the great Vol- 
taire, we diſbelieve ſuch fabulous things, as the 
ſun's not ſetting for ten days, and the clouds” rain- 
ing gold for three days together, 


THz GRECIANS pretended to ſo great antiqui- 
ty, that they treated thoſe with contempt, who aſ- 
ſigned them any founder of their nation, but they 
called themſelves genuines terre or aborigenes. Their 
traditions, however, are equally imaginary with 
thoſe we have mentioned. They could produce 
no dates, according to Gray], and others, above 
the times of Cyrus and Cambyſes, who lived be- 
tween 500 and 600 years B. C. and no hiſtorical 
information of the times preceding the Olympiads. 
Plutarch proceeded back no farther than the times 
of Theſeus, who lived not long before the miniſtry 
of Samuel, for he affirmed, that all beyond him was 
nothing but monſtrous and tragical jfiftions. Herodo- 
tus, who is called the Father of Hiſtory, and who 
wrote between four and five centuries B. C. began 
his hiſtory with fable ; and Thucydides declared, 


t Gray's Key to the Old Teſtament, p. 84. Stackhouſe's Hiſt. 
of Bible, p. 79, Appar. Du Halde's Hiſtory of China. 

An argument has been drawn, by Vol aire, for the great anti- 
quity of the world, from Plato's Atlantis, which, he ſays, was buried 
in the ocean good years before his time. But Plato kimſelf acknowl- 
8 K this account to be a mere ſigment. 
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Key, p. 85. 1 


5 
that he could collect no authentic information of 
the times preceding the Peloponneſian war. 


In a word, the extended accounts of theſe, 
and all other nations, are unworthy of the ſmalleſt 
degree of credit. They have not the leaſt appear- 
ance of truth, and every rational argument con- 
vinces us, that they are abſolutely falſe. But in 
the accounts preſented us in the Bible, we obſerve 
nothing © fabulous or romantic, and no excurſions 
into ages, infinite and innumerable.” We here 
ſee a hiſtory written by a perſon, who lived ſeveral 
hundred years previouſly to any other hiſtorian, 
which makes the world about 5800 years old“, 


t Vid. Strabo's Geography, Lib. xvii. - 

* The creation of the world began, according to Dr. Uſher, on 
Sunday, Oct. 23, 4004 years before the birth ef Chriſt. The Septu- 
agint verſion places it 5372, and the Samaritan 4700 years before 
our era. $0 that according to Uſher, from the creation to this time, 
is 5802 years—according to the Septuagint, 7670, and according to 
the Samaritan, 6498. Uther, who followed the Hebrew, is generally 
conſidered as the moſt accurate chronologer. From the creation to 
the deluge, the Hebrew makes 1656 years—the Septuagint 2262, 
and the Samaritan 1307. St. Auſtin ſays, that the antediluvian chro- 
nology of the original Septuagint agreed with our preſent Hebrew 
copies. The variations, he adds, were made by the firſt tranſcribers, 
. who either ſuppoſed, that the time fixed upon for men to be fathers 
was toe ſhort, conſidering the length of their lives, or that the years 
before the flood were lunar inſtead of ſolar. They, therefore, added 
600 years before the births of Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalalel, Jared, 
and Methuſelah, and ſubtracted the ſame number from the length 
of their lives afterwards. They, likewiſe, he thinks, through miſ- 
take, added ſix years to the life of Lamech be fore the birth of Noah. 
As to the Samaritan verſion, St. Jerome informs us, that there were 
copies of it in his time, whoſe chronology of this period agreed pre- 
ciſely with the Hebrew. From the deluge to the call of Abraham, the 
Hebrew makes 427 years—the Septuagint, 1207, and the Samaritan, 
1077, The Samaritan chronology of this period is not of a piece 
with the reſt of it; and ſinoe it bears ſuch a ſimilitude to the Septu- 
agiat, it is very likely that it was tranſcribed from it. The differ- 
ences between the Greek and Hebrew computations. may be redu- 
ced to two heads. 1. The Septuagint makes the patriarchs fathers 
Ioo years later than the Hebrew, for the reaſon, doubtleſs, which 
was before aſſigned. 2. It adds a patriarck not mentioned in the 
Hebrew, viz. Cainan, fo that it makes eleyen generations from Shem 
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which gives a credible account of the creation, of the 
origin of man, of the firſt inſtitution of civil govern- 
ment, and of the invention of the arts and ſciences. 


Taz truth of Chriſtianity is very intimately 
connected with that of this part of the hiſtory of 
Moſes. If the world was formed previouſly to the 
creation of man, it follows, that our knowledge of 
its formation muſt have come originally from Gov. 
If, therefore, we are convinced that the Moſaic ac- 
count is true, we muſt allow it to be a revelation, 


and, of courſe, admit the truth of the ſcriptures 
both of the Old and New-Teſtament. And ſuch is 


the evidence with which it is ſupported, that they, 
who refuſe to believe it, would not be perſuaded though 


one ſhould riſe from the dead. 


to Abraham, inſtead of ten. But it may be obſerved, that Africanus 
and Euſebius both took their accounts of theſe times from the ancient 
copies of the Septuagint, and yet, have no ſuch perſon as Cainan a- 
mong the peſtdiluvian patriarchs : It is probable, therefore, that 
ſome tranſcriber, thro? inattention, inſerted an antediluvian name a- 
mong the poſtdiluvians, and that other copies were taken from this 
one, ſo that this name, in time, became generally inſerted. It is, how- 
ever, ſaid, that St. Luke would not have placed it in his genealogy, if 
it had been erroneouſly inſerted in the Septuagint. But it cannot be 
proved that St. Luke did place it in his genealogy. It is, on the 
contrary, more likely, that learncd men, finding 1t in ſome of the 
Greek copies, and not in Luke, might put it in the margin of their 
| Bibles, and that later editors, finding it there, might inſert it in the 
text. From the vocation of Abraham to the birth of Chriſt, the 
Hebrew and Samaritan agree :—from the vocation to the founding 
of the Temple, the Septuagint falls ſhort of them 40 years ; but from 
the founding of the Temple to the birth of Chriſt all three of them 
agree. The Hebrew computations are 21 tne by a perfect agree- 
ment of all the Hebrew copies—the paraphraſe of Onkelos, written 
about the time of Chriſt, and the vulgar Latin, which has been in 
uſe above a thouſand years. See Uſhers Chronology, Part 1. Uni- 
verfal Hiſtory, Vol. 1, and Shuckford"s Connexion, V. 1. 
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